THE CONSTITUTION DRAFTED

unanimously granted Congress the power to pay national debts and "provide
for the common defense and general welfare of the United States," one of the
most significant nationalist clauses. Every proposed plan granted Congress
the power to regulate commerce, both with foreign nations and between
states. A large majority of the delegates favored (and put into the Constitu-
tion) a prohibition against the issue of paper money by the states, the same
prohibition that England tried so long to enforce.

The pace of the convention is impressive evidence of the ability of the dele-
gates to come to terms with one another and to get work done. The convention
opened on May 25. By July 26 a basic plan for the Constitution had been
adopted and sent to a Committee of Detail. That committee swiftly presented
a draft version which was debated clause by clause from August 6 until Sep-
tember 10, when the Constitution was agreed upon and referred to a Commit-
tee of Style for finishing touches. The Committee of Style presented the final
draft for approval on September 12. On September 17 the convention happily
adjourned, as Washington noted in his diary, "to the City Tavern." There
the delegates dined contentedly together and then said goodby to one another.

NOW that the first part of their task was done, the framers faced the even
harder job of securing approval for their work. They had ignored their
instructions by drawing up a new Constitution instead of merely proposing
amendments to the old one (prompting Elbridge Gerry, a wealthy Massachu-
setts Antifederalist delegate, to refer to the work of the convention sneeringly
as that "fraudulent usurpation of Philadelphia"). The convention members
were understandably reluctant now to submit their plan to the Confederation
Congress for approval.

The convention had further defied the Continental Congress by deciding
that ratification by any nine of the 13 states would be sufficient "for the
Establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the Same."
Thus, over considerable angry protest, the convention bypassed the Congress.
With a sensitive appreciation of the national and revolutionary feeling in-
volved, Gouverneur Morris had changed the draft wording of the Preamble
from "We the people of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts/' etc.,
to read "We the People of the United States." Out of the four months of
wrangling between large and small states, between nationalists and states'
righters, between opposing sections and rival interest groups, the delegates
had emerged with their conception of the collective good of the people as
a controlling aim. So it was sound judgment for the convention to avoid
debate by the state legislatures which were biased toward state sovereignty.
It was revolutionary to ask the legislatures to submit the Constitution to the
people through ratifying conventions.

The country at large was far more sharply divided over the Constitution
than were the delegates sent to Philadelphia. Commercial and manufacturing
interests, both along the seaboard and in the interior, creditors, Revolution-
ary officers and professional men were quick to support the new instrument.
But states' righters, agrarians, paper money men, various types of debtors
and many other special-interest blocs were outraged by it.

The Federalist backers of the Constitution had one great advantage: they
came with a concrete proposal. Their opponents, the Antifederalists, were
forced to oppose something with almost nothing. The objections to the strong

As president of the convention,
George Washington seldom took
part in the debates. But after the
daily sessions were over, he joined
mth the delegates to evolve wise
compromises. At odd moments, he
managed a measure of fun, attend-
ing concerts, poetry readings, even
a lecture on "The Power of Elo-
quence," from which, during the
convention, he suffered aplenty.
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